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Abstract 



Case studies were conducted in four districts implementing career 
ladder plans in the state of Utah. Content analysis of plans, on-site 
visits, interviews and questionnaires were used to investigate factors 
associated with teacher acceptance of career ladder systems. Cross 
site analysis of the data revealed teacher involvement, proactive 
communication efforts, administrative involvement and support, and 
flexibility to be positively related to teacher acceptance. Complexity, 
restrictive quotas, and career ladder requirements that pulled teachers 
away from the classroom were negatively related to teacher acceptance. 
Recommendations included planned in-service efforts to make teachers 
knowledgeable about the issues and options available , and exploration 
of the possibility of smaller scale, decentralized career ladder systems. 



8ACKBR0UHD TO THE STUDY 
In 1983 the mmmtt •ducational r«fora f«v«r vhich vas «iaMring nationally 
also d«vtlopad in Utah. A nuater of kay laadara and groups in tha atata 
halpad focua public and political attention on tha naad to laprova tha achoola 
through attaapta to laprova tha teaching profaaaion (Xauchak, 1984). Utah, a 
strongly Republican state, had been intereated In the related ideaa of aerlt 
pay for teachera and teacher*incentive plana aince the early 19S0s (Schaldt, 
1984). In 1953 the legislation passed H.B. 11 vhich authorized funds for 
experiaentation vith coapensation plana based on perforaance. Initially thre<» 
districts vera funded to experiaent vith aerlt pay plana; later tvo acre vere 
added. Each district vas responsible for defining *good teaching, " developing 
a systea to aeasure it, and iapleaenting that systea to deteraine aeritorlous 
teachers. 

Although funded until 1960| vhen the legislature failed to continue 
funding for it, the experiaental aerit pay project had several probleas 
(Schsidt, 1984). The first vas political; the legislature had not been kept 
veil inforaed of the project's status. Probably a sore fundaaental problea 
vas aethodological; districts had neither the expertise nor resources to 
successfully differentiate betveen good and excellent teachers. High 
adainistrative costs vere one syaptoa of this problea. 

In 1984, the Utah legislature, fueled by a nuaber of national and local 
reports again turned its attention to the idea of perforaance-based aerit pay. 
In an analysis of the factors vhich contributed to the ultiaate fora of House 
Bill 110, researchers focused on forces both outside and vithin the state 
(Caapbell et al, 1984). 



Outside th« 0tat#p probably th« voat InlluMtlal fore* vaa th« 19B3 
report ot Th« National CoaaittM on Exc«ll«nc« in Education Mtitlad, A Nation 
at Riak, Thia raport callad attention to tha lov atatua df tha taaching 
profaaaion and problaaa involved in attracting and holding auparlor teachara* 
Aaong ita aany racoaaandationa ^ara that taachara' aalariaa ahould be 
increased, profeaalonally coapetitive, and perforaance baaed. 

AI0O inatruaental in influencing the direction of career ladders in the 
state vas a visit to the state by Governor Laaar Alexander froa the state of 
Tennessee. This state had taken a leaderahip poaition in the creation of 
career laddera, and Alexander's visit to Utah helped channel refer a fervor 
into concrete proposals for career laddera. 

Proof for public interest in refora caae froa a public opinion poll 
published in August, 1983, in the Deeeret News, one of the tvo largest papers 
in Utah. This poll indicated that 71 percent of the Utah citizenry either 
strongly favored or soaevhat favored increasing taxes to iaprove the schools. 
This vas in strong contrast to the 1970s vhen fiscally conservative voters 
turned dovn a nuaber of school related tax referenda (Caapbell et al, 1984). 
Nevspaper editorials as veil as coaaentaries on radio and television 
underscored the state's interest and coaaitaent to soae fora of refora. 

Probably the docuaent aost influential in translating this sentisent into 
concrete suggestions for career ladders vas the Utah Education Refora Steering 
Coaaittee's Noveaber 1983 publication Education in Utaht A Call to Action, 
Included in this repiirt vere a nuaber of educational reforas including 
increased funding for higher education, sclholarships for teachers in public 
education, productivity studies and 41«4 ^iXlion dollars for career ladders 
(Caapbell et al, 1984). 
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Th» cirMr iadd«r rtcOBMndations in this report called for a atata-vida 
ay«taa vlth four lavala, baginning vith initial cartification and prograaaing 
through th« 4th laval of taachar laadar. Criteria for prograaaion through 
aach laval Inciudad tha folloving: 

parforaanca ♦ evaluation of knovledge of eubject Batter^ 

atudent achiaveaenti 

claaarooB aanageaent techniquea, 

experience^ 

level of education, and 

aasuaption of extra reeponaibilitiea 
There were salary increases called for, ranging froa 916,000 to 917,855 
for beginning teachers to 925,000 to 934,900 for teacher leaders. In addition 
to additional responsibilities, the option of a lengthened school contract 
year vai* also introduced, asking the top salary for level four 943,600. It is 
significant that the final bill, H.B. 110, contained provisions for a 
lengthened contract year and additional responsibilities, in addition to the 
idea of revarding teachers for aeritorious service. 

Other agencies and people in the atate influential in focusing public and 
legislative interest on career ladders included the Governor's office, a 
coalition of school district superintendents, college deans of education and 
state office of education personnel, the state Society of Superintendents, the 
School Board Association, and the State Office of Education. The only aajor 
non-education group opposing the bill vas the Utah Tax Payers Association, 
vhich fought the bill because of the possibility of higher taxes (Caapbell, et 
al, 1984). 
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Vithln th« educational coaaunity, aajor oppoaition to tha idaa and 
ultlaataly to H. B. 110 caaa f roa tha Utah Education Aaisociation. ?hair 
raaiatanca cantarad around tha folloving iaauaa: 1) tha linking of career 
laddara to aarit pay, 2) tha concaptual unclarity of tha idaa, 3) taachar 
raaiatance and 4) tha lack of adaquata evaluation tachniquaa to placa taachera 
on tha laddar (Caapball at al, 1984). Though their reaiatance did not kill 
tha bill, their preaaure vaa inatruaental in the inaertion of a proviaion 
vhlch vould allov dintricta to allocate up to SOX of their career ladder funde 
for extended contract daya for all taachera. The arguaent aade by UEA in thia 
regard vaa that all taachera in the atate vere deserving of increased 
coapensation. 

House Bill 110; The Utah Career Ladder Bill 

The final docuaent that eaerged fros the Utah legislature vas a five page 
bill which in essence authorized 915,258,937 for district-baaed career ladder 
plana. The bill vas to be adainiatered by the State Office of Education and 
funded 9866 per teacher in the state. (This vas an average figure and ranged 
f raa 9770 in one district to 9912 in another. ) 

The authorization of the bill reads aa follovs: 

The legislature recognizes the iaportance of rewarding 
educatora vho strive to iaprove the quality of education, 
of providing incentivea for educatora eaployed by the 
public schools to continue to pursue excellence in 
education, of rewarding educatora who deaonstrate the 
achieveaent of excellence, and of properly cospensating 
educators who assuae additional educational 
responsibilities. 

In order to achieve these goals and to provide educators 
with increased opportunities for professional growth, 
school districts are authorized and encouraged to develop 
career ladder progress. 
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Th» key coiponrat of Houmm Bill 110 vas that th« dMignp i«pl«Mntation 
and avaluation of tha caraar laddara vaa to ba a diatrict rathar than a atata 
function. Tha raaaona for thla vara probably aa auch political aa pragaatlc. 
FroB a political parapactlva, tha atata haa a long hlatory of dacantrallzad 
diatrict autonoay. Pragaatlcally, tha taaik of daalgnlng a atata-vlda ayataa 
vhlch vould accoanodata all tha dlvaraa educational unlta In tha atata vaa 
laaenea (Utah 'a 40 achool dlatrlcta ranga in typa froa urban to rural and in 
siza f roB ona vlth 193 atudenta and thraa schoola to ona vlth 62, 129 atudenta 
and 81 achoola). 

Other kay coaponenta of tha bill vera that at least half of the career 
ladder funda vere to be spent on career ladders (rather than extended teacher 
calendar daya) and that the State Office of Education vas responsible for the 
design and lapleaentatlon of the career ladder standards. 

Key standards developed by the State Office of Education Included the 
follovlng: 

—Career ladder prograas should be developed vlth cooperative action 
aaong teachers, parenta, achool adalnlstrators, and local achool 
boarda. Career ladder plans vlll not be accepted by the State Board 
unless docusentad evidence of this joint effort is subaitted vith the 
plan by tha requeatlng local agency. 

— Each local agency shall develop a procedure to evaluate teachers for 
placeaent and advanceaent on the career ladders, vhlch shall: 

a. Be fair, consistent, and valid according to generally 
accepted principles, 

b. Incorporate clearly stated job descriptions, 

c. Be in vriting, 

d. Involve teachers in the development of the evaluation 
instruaent. 

e. Infora the teacher beforehand in vriting about all 
aspects of the evaluation procedure. 
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f. Specify th« frequency vith vhich evaluations vill be 
■ade of teachers vith lees than three years of teaching 
experience and other teachers, and 

g. Mot preclude inforaal classrooa observations. 

—At least SOX of the career ladder funds shall be directed to 
advanceaent on career ladders, based on effective teaching perforaance, 
vith student progress playing a significant role. 

—Not aore than SOX of each local agency^s career ladder allocation shall 
be used for an extended contract year providing for additional, paid 
non*teaching days beyond the regular school year for curriculum 
development, inservJce training, preparation, parent -teacher 
conferences. 

—Funds allocated for career ladders are intended for certified 

instructional teaching personnel —those vho render direct and personal 
services to and interact vlih students. The local district at its 
discretion say Include certified media personnel, guidance personnel, 
social workers and psychologists in the program to the extent that 
their primary function is that of teaching. Excluded are instructional 
personnel such as interns, teacher aides, para-professionals, 
secretaries for teachers, and support personnel such as administrators, 
supervisors, attendance personnel, health services personnel, business 
officials, and non-certified media and guidance personnel. 



Imolementation 

House Bill 110 was passed in January 20, 1984 on the last day of the 
legislative session. From there it vent to the State Office of Education for 
implementation. Their guidelines required that districts requesting career 
ladders submit an operational plan by May 15, 1984. Under extenuating 
circumstances this deadline vas extended but most districts submitted plans by 
the May IS deadline. 

A survey of superintendents during the planning process revealed 
consideroble diversity vith some common threads (Career Ladders Work Group, 
1984). Most districts had formed a single committee to develop the plan and 
these committees consisted (in order of numbers) of teachers, parents, 
administrators and school board members. Most pl^ns included provisions for 
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additional taach»r raaponalbllltiM and axtanded vork calandara. The mjor 
problaa areao ancountered by tha planning coaalttaafl had to do vlth avaluati^O 
taachar perforaanca and vaya of Integrating atudant prograaa Into thaaa 
avaluatlona (a vaguely vordad alaaant of tha bill that haa baan Intarprated 
dlatrlcta In a aultltude of vaya). 



(Utah State Office of Education, 1984» 1-2) 

The dlveralty of theae plana can be aeen In an Initial analyala ahovn iA 
Table 1.1. 



Table 1. 1. UTAH CAREER LADDER FEATURES 



DISTRICT 



a 



Alpine 

Beaver 

Box Elder 

Cache 

Carbon 

Dagget 

Davla 

Duchaane 

Eaery 

Garfield 

Grand 

Granite 

Iron 

Jordan 

Juab 

Kane 

Logan 

Hlllard 

Morgan 

Hurray 

Nebo 

Eorth Sanpete 

North Suaalt 

Ogden 

Park City 

Piute 

Provo 

Rich 

Salt Lake 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
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Sar Jum 


X 








X 




S#vi#r 


X 










X 


C#%tt^^^ ^ — — 


X 


X 




X 


X 




soutn suaait 


X 






X 


X 




Toc>#l# 




X 




X 


X 








X 








X 






X 






X 




Wftsnxngton 








X 


X 








X 














X 


X 








uxnxaii D«8in 




X 








X 


S»vi»r Vallft/ 


X 


X 






X 




Davis 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Bridgerland 


X 






X 


X 




Ogd#n/V«ber 






X 


X 






Seh/D«af/Blind 


X 


X 






X 





COLUHN HEANIMGS: 1. ) Uw of teacher/school/district/agency individual plans 
or projscta. 2. ) Use of verlt increaents for high parforaanca in the 
claaaroca without additional responsibility. 3. ) Use of teachsr initiated 
portfolio for evaluation/advancesent. 4. ) Use of restrictive quotas at top 
level (s). 5.) Use of additional funds outside H.B. 110. 6.) Use of 
additional education for ladder advanceaent. 7. ) Use of extended year beyond 
4 days of assignaent. 8. ) Use of specific testing to seasure student progress 
specified in plan. 



Given the diversity of career ladder plans in Utah> a unique "experiaent" 
existed in teras of learning about workable career ladder and teacher 
incentive structures and function. Because these plans were being ispleaented 
in the 1983-1984 school year in a variety of districts ranging froa large 
urban to saall rural^ the Utah experiaent offered a valuable and unique 
opportunity to study incentive structures in functioning career ladder 
systeas. The need to study these systeas at their onset was considerable. A 
sajor goal of this research was to analyze career ladder systeas in Utahi and 
tw identify variables critical to success. 

METHODS 

The purpose of this study was to docusent developaent of different career 
ladders begun in Utah^ and to draw ideas and probleas froa thea which sight 
contribute understanding to the development of teacher career ladder systcsd. 
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RMMrch v«« conducted In four phasM: 
I» ?hmmm On*: Analysis of Plana 

A contant analyaia (Krippandorff, 1960) of plana aubaittad to tha Utah 
Stata Offica of Education vaa uaad to idantify kay alaaanta in caraar laddar 
plana. In addition, aita viaita and axploratory intarvlava vara uaad to 
idantify four rapraaantativa diatricta for caaa atudiaa. Salection critaria 
uaad includad tha folloving: 

-incantiva faatura'ai^ 

*nuabar and kinda of caraar laddar atapa, 

-uaa of paera and parenta, 

-teachar evaluation tachniquea, 

-nature of additional teacher aaalgnaenta, 

-ranges of involveaent in plan foraulation, 

-reauneration approaches, and 

-participant aatisfaction 
II. Phase Tvo: Caaa Studies 

Hulti -phase case atudiaa i^ara used to investigate tha iapleaentation of 
tha critical variables in target diatricta. Dat^i vara collected froa 
different sourcaa and different levela in the district to enable analysis 
described as "triangulation* by Denzen (1978). 

Structured descriptive data vara collected in the target districts, 
procedures includad non-participant observation, intervievs, questionnaires, 
and revlev of other locally available Inforaation such aa early drafts and 
support docuaenta. Analysis packets (Rist, 1980) provided the coordination of 
data gathering acrosa aites. 
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The f Imt mt of district inttrvlcvs targeted th« nntral office, 
Includino the cupcrintendent, if available, district office adainistrators, 
local teachers' organization officers and staff, representative parents, and 
cosaunity representatives. One interview focus vas the political and 
organization contexts vhich influenced foraation of the particular career 
ladder systea. Another focus vas the actual functioning of the systes froa 
the district level. 

The second set of district intervievs provided a closer look at several 
schools vithin each district. At the study schools, inforsation vas gathered 
froa the principal, teachers' organization representatives, and teachers at 
various grade levels or subject areas. Particular individuals intervieved 
included successful and unsuccessful career ladder applicants, and non* 
applicants. 

The teacher interviev saaple for the target districts is shovn In Table 

1.2. 
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Jizs. 



Snov 



Number of Schools 
•nd of Tnchmrm 



Saill 1 El»Mntary (9) 

1 Hiddl« School (10) 
1 High School (7) 

60 Teachers (26)« 



Distinguishing 
ChTSCteristics of Plan 



Hultipls Lines of 
Evidsncs in a Dossier 
Systss 



Rural 


Saall 


1 Eleaentary (8) 
1 Riddle School (7) 
1 High School (8) 

75 Teachers (23) 


vith Soae Aspects 
of Merit 


Suburban 


Large 


District: 
fiS schools 
2,700 Teachers 

Target Schools: 
1 Elenentary (14) 
1 Middle School (14) 
1 High School (12) 


Decentralized Plans 
vith Local 
Autonoay 


Urban 


Inter- 
■ediate 


16 Eleaentary (26) 
5 Riddle School (17) 
3 High School (26) 

S50 Teachers (71) 


Herit Focus vith 
Self Noainatlon and 
Adsinistrator Ratings 



•Huaber of teachers interviewed. 



Table 1.2 
District Saapling Procedures 



In addition* questionnaires were distributed in all districts except 
Urban. A copy of this questionnaire ran be found in Appendix A. 
III. Phase Three: District Level Analysis 

In this phase of the research, the developaent and iapleaentation 
procedures and probleas in each target district vere described. Data gathered 
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through th» district l»v»l cam atudiea ver« analyzed and the atructure and 
functioning of aach dlatrlct'a carear luddar plan vaa daacrlb«d. 
IV. Phaaa Four: Croaa-Slta Analyaaa 

Croaa-alta analyaaa focualng on alallarltlea and dlffarancaa aaong and 
batvaan diatricta vara conductad in thia phaaa of tha raaaarch. Eniphaaia here 
vaa placed on the identification of critical variablea acroaa and vithin sites 
that appeared to be related to successful career ladder functioning. 

RESULTS 

District Level Descriptions and Findings 

Snov District 

This district vas a saall suburban district vith one eleaentary, one 
niddle school and one high school and 60 teachers. This district can be 
described as aoderately affluent vith high parental support, a generally veil- 
thought of staff and generally high aorale. Early in the planning process, 
vhich vas characterized by generally high teacher involveaent, the planning 
coaaittee rejected extra asaignaente for extra pay as a central thrust of the 
systea. Instead, the district opted for a aerlt systea vith a lack of quotas. 
Central to the aerit systea vere teacher*lnitiated dossiers vhich included the 
folloving lines of evidence: pupil reports, N.T. E. scores, pupil ach.^.evenent 
scores, parent aurveys, peer reviev of aaterials, principal reports and 
candidatea' self stateaent. Each line of evidence vaa voluntary and 
controlled by the teacher. 

Once coapiled, each dossier vas evaluated by a district-vide coaaittee 
coaprised of four teachers, tvo adainlstratora and tvo coanunity 
representatives. Forty- three of the sixty teachera in the district noainated 
themselves for a aerit increase and forty of these forty-three vere passed. 
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Int»rvi«v and quMtionnaire data collactad junt after tha aarit 
aalectlona vara aada ravaalad raalatanca to tha caraar laddar ayataa. 
Intarviav raaponaaa froa 26 taachara focuaad on aavaral thaaaa. Ona vaa tha 
adaquacy of tha infciraation diaaaaination aachaniaaa. Though aoat of tha 
taachara .fait raiatlvaly vail inforaad about tha diatrict'a ayataa, tha 
aajority of tha taachara felt that tha foraal diaaeaination afforta vere only 
fair/adequate to poor. Inforaal coaaunication netvorka appeared iaportant 
here. In addition, teachara vere aabivalent to negative about the doaaier 
ayatea vith 18 teachera either unaure or negative tovard the idea that a 
dossier systea adequately docuaented good teaching. Teachera aleo felt that 
the career ladder ayatea had had negative effects on professional 
relationships vithin the district. When asked to suggest vaya tVt iaprove the 
systea the aost often offered suggestions vere to oaploy independent 
evaluators froa outside the district and to develop acre specific criteria for 
the evaluation of the dossiers. 

Questionnaire date froa 38 reapondanta indicated that raapondenta felt 
that the prograa diacouraged cooperation, did not aake the teaching profession 
acre revarding and had not iaproved inatruction. A coaplete deacription of 
these responses can be found in Appendix B. 
Urban District 

This district vas located in a aajor urban area in Utah vith one of the 
larger ainority pcpulationa in the state. Interaediate in aize, the district 
eaployed 550 teachera and had 24 achools. 

The prevailing philosophy in the district in the construction of their 
career ladder plan vaa a coaaitaent tovard aerit. The upper adainiatration 
interpreted the career ladder legislation in this aanner and thia orientation 
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VM transiittvd to th» planning coBBittM, th» coBpoaition of vhich vas 
heavily orianted avay froa taachar rapraaantation. 

Tha planning coaaittaa produced a plan vhich had an aittra aarvice 
coaponant but vhoaa central focua vaa a aerit ayatea. In thia aerit syatea 
teachera could be aelf or peer-noainated. In either caae aubaequent 
inforaation uaed in aerit deliberationa vera not available the candidate, 
nor vere the naaea of candidates or ultiaate recipienta available to the 
public. The central deterainant of aerit vaa a principal teaching evaluation 
vhich vaa not ahared vith the candidate. Criteria uaed on the Likert-atyle 
evaluation fora included claaarooa cliaate, respect for dignity of students, 
respected by other professionals and staff, providing evidence of appropriate 
student grovth, villing to share teaching techniques, understanding of 
students, positive rapport vith parents, student discipline and effective use 
of teaching techniques. Anonyaous parent evaluations vere also used. 

Because of skeving tovard the high end of the continuua, the principal 
evaluation becaae translated into a rank ordering froa each achool. A central 
evaluation coaaittee at the district level then took individual achool 
rankings and translated these into avards. 

Responses froa 71 teacher Intervieva revealed lov teacher acceptance of 
the systea vith soae hostile resistance. Negative reactiona centered around 
the aerit concept itself, the vay that the concept vas translated into 
practice, and the secrecy involved. There vaa considerable resistance to the 
idea of self-noaination and a aajority of teachers at the eleaentary and high 
school levels felt aabivalent about the central role played by the principal 
in the evaluation process. 
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Resistanc* to the Mrit aspacts of tha plan appeared to be greatest at 
the high achooi level and loveat at the eleaentary level. In addition, the 
intervlevs revealed considerable aaounte of confusion on the part of teachers 
relating to not only the serit coaponent but also the requireaents and 
procedures for the extra responsibility coiponents. 
Rural District 

This vas a ssall district (3 schools; 75 teachers, 1700 students) located 
in A nail faraing coaaunity approxiaately one hour froa several aajor urban 
centers. Though isolated geographic^^Xly, the coaaunity and district had 
access to these urban areas anci the career ladder plan vas shaped by input 
froa tvo institutions of higher education. 

The planning process vas characterized by high teacher involveaent 
through active participation by the local ara of the state's professional 
education association. The plan that vas developed vas aulti -faceted and 
included extra responsibilities including aentoring, curriculua and 
instruction projects, and a career ladder steering coaaittee vhich vas 
responsible for the iapleaentation of the plan. In addition a superior 
perf oraance coaponent asked candidates to provide evidence froa three of the 
follovlng four areas: principal evaluation, peer evaluation, student reports, 
and parent evaluation. Participation in this coaponent of the plan vas 
highest at the eleaentary level and lovest at the high school level. 

Teacher reactions to the systea could best be characterized as 
asbivalent. The teachers vere positive tovards the idea of extended 
responsibility but vere critical of selection procedures vithin their 
district. The teachers vere negative to the concept of superior perfornance 
and felt that the career ladder systea had had a negative effect on 
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profMflional relations in the district. Teachers felt that these strains on 
professional relationships vere especially sensitive between participants and 
non-participants in the systes. 

Fifty-six teachers cospleted a thirty-three ites questionnaire regarding 
their district's career ladder systes. Teachers did not viev the career 
ladder systea as being instrusental in promoting good teaching in the district 
nor did they viev teaching as acre revarding due to career ladders. Even 
though they felt that the systes vas discouraging cooperation asong teachers 
they did not vish to scrap the systes after only one trial year. 
Suburban District 

This district vas one of the largest districts in the state vith one of 
the fastest groving student populations. The district has approxiaately 65 
schools staffed by over 2700 teachers. Three schools vithln the district vere 
alloved to generate and isplesent pilot career ladder plans. These pilot 
schools vere the focus of our study. 

Pilot Elesentarv School. In this school, an intersediate size 
elesentary, the decision vas sade to focus the career ladder prD^gras on 
contracted extra responsibilities aimed at school related goals. These goals 
vere arrived at through a Delphi technique vhich included both parents and 
teachers as respondents and the goals established then served as general foci 
for individual teacher projects. 

These six goals consisted of the folloving: I) development of students' 
self-esteem, 2) characteristics vhich assist students in learning, 3) 
development of strong reading, math, and language arts programs, 4) 
development of motivating learning environment, 5) problem*-solving and higher 
level thinking skills, and 6) adapting to meet learning needs of students. 
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These projects were initially revieved by • teas conaiating of the principal 
and teachera and vere aubaequently aonitored by a Bid*year conference vith the 
principal. 

Reaponaea froa 14 intervieva revealed thia prograa to be one of the aoat 
highly accepted froa a teacher 'a perapective. The teachera felt very 
coafortable vith the six criteria, eaaily vorking theae into their existing 
curriculuB. They vieved the evaluative aeaaiona aa helpful and aupportive and 
felt coafortable vith the central role that the principal played in the 
evaluation proceaa. In addition, teachera felt veil inforaed about the vhoie 
process and hov it vorked. Host teachera felt that at the tiae of intervievs, 
vhich vere done tvo aonths prior to the end of the evaluation, that they vould 
receive all or aoat of the career ladder funda they had applied for. 

Responses froa 26 questionnaires revealed a siailar positive teacher 
response to the systea. Teachers vanted to continue vhat they vieved as an 
effective prograa. They did not viev the prograa as discouraging cooperation 
betveen teachera nor did they aee any negative affecta on principal/teacher 
relatione. Hovever the teachers vere less sure vhether the prograa iaproved 
instruction or aade teaching acre revarding (See Appendix B). 

PilDt Middle School. This school vas an interaediate aized (60 teachers) 
school in a auburban rural setting. The planning for the systea vas 
characterized by high teacher involveaent vith a good deal of adainiatrative 
leadership. The developed plan centered on a point ayatea focusing on three 
major areaa. School goala consisted of 10 percent of the total points and 
focused on the gene. iaproveaent of achool discipline aa judged by the 
adainiatration, and p ogreas in the basic skills area vith 7 aontha progress 
on a standardized teat being the criteria. 
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The aecGnd coipon»nt of the pl.n. con«i«ting of 30% of the tot.l pointe. 
focused on .d.inietr.tor ev.lu.tlon of teeching. The principal and vice- 
princlp.1 obeerved e.ch participating teacher .ix times per year with a 
Likert-for.at scale focueing on five areas: 1) instructional skills. 2) 
organiMtional and sanageMnt skills. 3) relations with students. 4) relations 
with other professionals and parents, and. 5) personal characteristics. 

The third coaponent of the plan, consisting of 6CX of the total points 
focused on individual or tea. goals. These were deslijned by individuals or 
groups of teechers. with point values negotiated with the principal and 
■onitored quarterly by an ad.inistrative .eeting. Ad.inistr.tor ev.luation at 
the end of the school ye.r deter.ined the fin.l point v.lues. 

Interviews with 14 te.chers in the school revealed tolerance for and 
acceptance of the syste.. One gener.l Lpression fro. the interviews was that 
teachers realized that this was a pilot year and probless needed to be 
accepted and worked through. They expressed high .ccept.nce of the central 
role of the .d.inistr.tion in the ev.lu.tion process, but so.e did suggest 
broadening the process to include peer participation. The ti.e involved in 
p.rticip.ting in the progr.. w.s not seen .s . ..jor obst.cle. 

Questionnsire responses fro. 34 teachers in this school corroborated the 
teacher support uncovered in the interviews. They felt that the progra. did 
encourage i.prove.ent in te.ching but were not quite sure if the progra. had 
i-proved instruction. They expressed .ild support for the progra. as being 
effective but felt neutral as to whether negative feelings generated by the 
plan had disappeared and whether the progra. had .ade teaching .ore rewarding. 

PU9t Htqn grhOP?.. in the pilot high school an overriding principle 
which influenced the shape of the plan was the belief that exe.plary teaching 
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ahould be rev«rded vithout any additional raaponaibllitiaa baing necaasary. 
Accordingly a taachar-doainatad planning coaaittee vith high adainiatrative 
aupport generated a ayatea in vhich teaaa of 2 peera and one adainiatrator 
evaluated all eligible applicanta. Thia vaa done through the uae of a Likert- 
type evaluation fora focuaing on inatructional behaviora. Scorea on this fora 
were then tranalated into aonetary increaaea through a foraula vhich allocated 
X dollara to Level 3 teachera vho had a ainiaua of 3 yeara of teaching 
experience. Level 4 teachera received 2X dollara, had a ainiaua of 5 years 
experience, a bachelor's degree plua 45 hours of graduate vork, and vere 
villing to vork vith student teachera and serve aa peer evaluatora. Level 5 
teachera received 2. 5 X dollars, had a ainiaua of 10 yeara of experience, plus 
a aaster's degree or 60 hours of graduate vork, vere villing to vork vith 
student teachers, serve as a peer evaluator, and ;terve as a departaent chair 
or curriculuB coordinator. 

Interviev data froa tvelve teachers revealed generally high acceptance of 
the prograa. Teachera aeeaed to accept the systea itself aa veil aa the vay 
it vas iapleaented. They accepted the differential pay for different levels 
and thought the evaluation process vaa fair. In addition, they accepted their 
roles ss peer evaluatora and felt that the evaluation proceas either had no 
effect, or a positive one on peer relationahips. 

Questionnaire data froa teachera revealed that teachers felt it vas an 
effective prograa that benefitted atudenta. They didn't perceive any negative 
affects on the principal-teacher relationahip and felt that the prograa 
encouraged iaprovcaenta in teaching. 
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CTonm Site Analvls 

Before ve atlMpt to analyze and integrata the raaulta froa the case 
studies it vould be helpful to pause for a soaentp distance ourselves fros the 
data, and place the concept of career ladders in clearer perspective. The 
call for career ladders case out 3f a larger national aovesent to isprove 
schools (Education Cossission of the States, 1963 )• The logic vas sisple; 
teachers influence learning, so one vay to isprove learning in the schools vas 
to isprove the quality of teachers. This could be done through th& retention 
of superior teachers, the attraction of higher quality teachers and also 
through the iaprovesent of vorking conditions for teachers. 

This linkage betveen career ladders and teachers is an iaportant one 
conceptually and nethodologically for this study. Conceptually, career 
ladders should be vieved as a aeans tovards an end. The desired end is 
isproved learning in our schools. Teachers provide the necessary linkage 
betveen the tise, energy and soney invested in career ladders and the desired 
outcose, isproved schools. The centrality of the teacher in this change 
process should be reaesbered as ve discuss our data. 

The centrality of the teacher in the career ladder— isproved school 
schools argusent also has sethodoicglcal isplications as veil. If career 
ladders are to have their desired effect on teaching/learning in the 
classrooB, the central role of the teacher as an intervening variable should 
be addressed. la this study ve have focused on the attitudes and beliefs of 
teachers ispacted by six different career ladder plans. The liaitations of 
this type of research approach vill be addressed subsequently, but the 
strengths of this approach should be noted. Central to any research on career 
ladders in education should be the question, *Hov are career ladders affecting 
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the attitudM, beliefs and vork condltione of teachere?* To ignore this issue 
is to ignore the central role that teachers play in the career ladder/school 
isprovesent arguaent. 

Having said this, several cautions concerning the present research should 
be sade. The first involves long ters versus short ters effects. No 
proponent of career ladders has prosised issediate, short tern gains as a 
result of career ladders. The positive effects of career ladders vill be 
felt, if felt at all, over a long period of tise. Accordingly, research 
results vhich focus on the short ters effects of career ladders should be 
vieved cautiously. 

In a sisilar vay, the attitudes and beliefs of teachers should not be 
vieved as fixed or constant entities. These attitudes and beliefs are the 
result of past experiences end if these experiences have not included contact 
vith such factors such as differentiated responsibilities, incentive pay and 
intensive evaluation, teachers' feelings say be negative or neutral. One 
criterion that could be used in judging the effectiveness of initial career 
ladder efforts Is the extent to vhich those efforts accossodate and attespt to 
change teacher belief structures. 

This latter point underscores an iaportant philosophical starting point 
for our research. If teaching is to develop as a true profession then 
teachers sust be equipped to understand and deal vith cosplex professional 
issues. Research in teacher evaluation (Kauchak, Peterson & Driscoll, 1985), 
as veil as career ladders (Hurphy & Hart, 1985), has indicated the need for 
developsent efforts in this area. 

Finally, the exploratory nature of the research should be noted. The 
case studies vere conducted In four districts in a relatively snail state. 
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population viae, in vhat sow light argu* ia a non-repreaentative atate. In 
addition, the raaearch vaa conducted during th» coapletion of the firat year 
of career laddera, vhen teacher attltudea and beliefs vere changing and being 
foraed. Ac auch, the case studies can be thought of aa anap shots of what 
exlated at the tiae of the atudy. Accordingly, these findings should be 
treated aa tentative and hopefully generative of future research on career 
ladders. 

With these thoughts in aind let's turn to the results of our cross 
district analysis. 
Results 

One of the aost striking findings vas the draaatic differences between 
districts in teacher involveaent in the planning and iapleaentation process 
and the concoaitant effect this appeared to have on teachers' scceptance of 
the plana. In general, vhen involveaent vas high, teacher acceptance of the 
plan vas high and vhen involveaent vas lov, acceptance vaa lov. 

First, vhat are soae exaaplea of high teacher involveaent? In all three 
of the pilot schools teacher input vaa actively sought in the design and 
iapleaentation of the plan. At the pilot high school, teachers elected 
representatives to the planning coaaittee and served on the peer evaluation 
coaaitteea. At the eleaentary school, teachers had a non-aajority 
representation on the planning coaaittee and serveil as peer revievers in the 
evaluation of teacher goals. At the pilot aiddle school, teachers served on 
the planning coaaittee and conscious efforts vere nade during the planning 
process to involve all faculty in a tvo-vay dialogue about the content and 
procedures of the plan. 
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At the other eAd of the spectrui, ve see a relative lack of involveeent 
by teachere in Urban Diatrict in the planning and iapleaentation of the plan. 
Teacher* constituted a definite ainority on the planning coaaittee and had 
little input in the design and iapleaentation of the plan. Top dovn is 
probably as accurate a tera as any to characterize this approach, it is 
Interesting to note that soae of the aost negative feelings towards cai^eer 
ladders existed in this district. 

This finding should not coae as a surprise to those vho have investigated 
the effectiveness of organizations. Participative decision asking has been 
found to positively influence productivity in industry (Hauck, 1979). In 
education a series of studies shoved teacher aorale to be directly related to 
participation in decision aaking (Rational Education Association, 1964). In a 
study of acceptance of nev practices in education researches found teachers' 
sense of ownership of nev projects related to the degree they were involved in 
decisions about the project (McLaughlin and March, 1978). Finally, in a study 
of effective teacher evaluation practices teacher involveaent and 
responsibility vas found to be a crucial coaponent of ef/ective systeas (Wise, 
Darling-Haaaond, McLaughlin and Bernatein, 1984). 

The effectiveness of coasunication channels vas another variable vhich 
appeared linked to teacher acceptance. Where coaaunication efforts were 
successful, as evidenced by high teacher understanding of the plan, acceptance 
also tended to be high. The opposite vas also true; confusion and lack of 
understanding vas generally associated vith negative attitudes. 

Several factors nay be involved here. Scale vas definitely a factor} the 
larger the educational unit, the larger the task for career ladder plans to 
dlsseninate plan characteristics. This problea vas evident in Tennessee's 
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carMr ladder plan (Toch^ 1984; Updata, 198S). In our study , tha oize of the 
Inatitutiona varied froa ona district vith 11,635 students and S3S teachers to 
one pilot school vith 566 students and 25 teachers. Clearly the coaaunication 
probleas involved in a large district vere sore coaplex than those in a 
smaller district or one school. 

Hovever, size alone vas not the only factor involved. Pockets of 
confusion vere uncovered in both Rural and Snov districts vith 93 and 61 
teachers respectively, vhereas this problev vas not evident at the pilot 
middle and high schools vhich had faculties of 54 and 60 respectively. 

Tvo factors affecting the coaaunication problea aay be involved in thp 
career ladder systeas ve studied. One is the coaplexity of the career ladder 
system. As a career ladder systea becomes more complex, communication 
problems increase. This may have been a factor in Snov District vhich asked 
teachers to provide their ovn initiative in compiling a Bulti*line dossier 
system^ By coaparison, the pilot schools appeared to have acre clearly 
understood systems (at least froa a participant perspective). These systeas 
required teachers to do vhat they always did, i.e., teach and be observed by a 
peer or adainistrators. This vas the case in the pilot aiddle and high 
schools. In the pilot elementary school individual conferences vere used to 
define and clarify hov teacher projects vould aeet school goals. 

The other factor present in the pilot middle school vas a planned 
coamunication network in vhich each aember of the planning coaaittee vas 
assigned specific other teachers as part of his or her coaaunication 
responsibilities. This assignaent involved both disseaination of inforaation 
from the planning committee and carrying feedback froa individual teachers 
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back to the planning coMittw. The succeea of thia planned coaaunicatlon 
effort varranta further reaearch. 

Another aspect of coaaunicatlon vaa planned inaervice prograaa for 
teacher participanta. In feoth Snov and Rural diatricta these inaervice 
efforta vere vieved positively by teachers, vho felt that the inforaation 
gained vas helpful in ahaping end understanding career ladder features. 

In addition to teacher invoiveaent and effective coaaunication efforts, 
another variable positively related to teacher acceptance vas adainistrative 
invoiveaent. The nature of the adainistrative invoiveaent appeared crucial. 
Deaocratic, supportive and interactive principals vere a proalnent feature at 
each of the pilot schools. Supportive and facilitating superintendents' 
invoiveaent vas positively noted in both Rural and Snov Districts. 
Interestingly, heavy building level principal invoiveaent vas not found in 
these districts. In Urban District the invoiveaent of the building level 
principals vas sore perfunctory. They vere to serve as evaluators and didn't 
appear to take a aajor role in helping teachers understand or aodify the 
career ladder plan. The centrality of the building level adainiatrators in 
shaping teacher acceptance of career ladder featurea has been noted in a 
national study of innovations (Beraan & McLaughlin, 1978) and in another study 
of Utah career laddera (Hart, 1983). 

Another variable vhich surfaced in our data vas the shape of the career 
ladder pyraaid or the preaence or absence of quotas. The aost positive 
response froa teachera cfeae froa the three pilot school sites vhere virtually 
all teachers vere eligible (and coincidentally expected to received career 
ladder funda), and the aost negative reactions caae froa Urban District vhere 
fixed quotas vere in place. It should be noted, hovever, that the absence of 
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quotas does not in itself guartntee teacher acceptance as ve sav in Snov 
District, which had no quotas. 

Tvo other factors vhich surfaced in the analysis of the data vere 
problens vith the evaluatior process and the need for flexibility in the 
design of career ladder systess. In terse of evaluation probless, respondents 
froB both Rural and Snow districts identified increased tise and energy 
expended as a result of career ladder programs as a najor problea in their 
districts. Respondents in these districts questioned whether the tise and 
energy being expended vould result in increased learning for their students. 
Here the distinction biftveen job enlargement and perforsance recognition seess 
relevant. 

Job enlargement involves redefining the teacher's role to include other 
responsibilities such as curriculum development, mentoring and area 
coordination (Hurphy & Hart, 1983). Performance recognition involves 
rewarding teachers for their performance in their teaching and does not 
require additional responsibilities. The negative comments about increased 
amounts of time vere both related to documentation efforts for /)erformance 
recognition. It may be that teachers do not accept the documentation task as 
a valid one for teachers. Here the amount of time involved appears to be a 
critical issue. 

In terms of flexibility, it appeared positively related to teacher 
acceptance. To the extent that career ladders were able to accommodate the 
considerable diversity found within a system the better the career ladder plan 
was received by teachers. This finding was not as strongly supported as some 
of the others but the data is suggestive in this direction. At the positive 
end of the spectrum, in both the pilot elementary and middle schools, teachers 
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ver» pernitted to design projects for their individual classrooBS. The only 
negative coaaent about this coaponent of these schools' career ladder plans 
occurred vhen resource teachers had probleas fitting into the general 
guidelines. Within Rural District the flexibility of the job enlargeaent 
coaponent vas also viewed favorably by teachers. 

Hovever^ three counter cases also surfaced. At both the pilot aiddle and 
high schools teachers encountered unifora evaluation systeas^ and had no aajor 
coaplaints about these systeas. In addition, in Snov District teachers had 
considerable latitude in the design of their dossiers, yet sentiaent tovard 
the systea vas negative to aixed. Perhaps flexibility is iaportant only vhen 
job enlargeaent is the issue. 

Suaaary and Discussion 

The nost surprising finding vas one that didn't occur. When ve began our 
study ve vere predisposed to look for structural features of plans that vere 
related to teacher acceptance. This notion, or hypothesis, if you vill, vas 
generated by previous research in teacher evaluation in vhich ve found clear 
differences in teachers' acceptance of various teacher evaluation procedures 
(Kauchak, Peterson & Driscoll, 196S). Accordingly ve investigated career 
ladder systeas that had different structural features, assuaing that these 
vould be related to teacher acceptance. This did not occur. 

For exaapie, the type of evaluation systea eaployed did not appear 
crucial. Teachers in the pilot aiddle school reacted positively to 
adainistrator evaluation vhile teachers in Urban district reacted negatively. 
Our research failed to uncover any substantive differences in the focus, 
frequency, or length of the adainistrative visits in the tvo districts. Peer 
evaluation vas another structural variable vhich did not appear related to 
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teacher acceptance. Teachers vere Involved In clasarooa visits In the pilot 
■Iddle school vlth positive reactions, vhlle teachers vere Involved in the 
evaluation of teache* dossiers in Snov District with sixed to negative teacher 
acceptance. 

In a sisilar vay, the difference between job enlargement and perforsance 
recognition did not surface as a differentiating structural feature. We found 
three sites (Snov, Urban <^.nd Rural) vith negative teacher reactions to 
perforsance recognition features of their systes and tvo (pilot Middle and 
pilot high school) vith positive teacher reactions to this cosponent. In 
terns of job enlargesent ve found two sites (pilot elesentary, pilot siddle) 
vith positive reactions to job enlargesent and tvo sites (Urban and Rural 
Districts) vith sixed reactions to this cosponent of their plan. 

RecoBsendations 

Froa a practical or applied perspective, the present research has several 
ispllcations for the design and isplesentatlon of these systess. The first Is 
that teachers should be integrally involved in the design and isplesentatlon 
of these systess. This sight sees obvious vhen ve consider that the central 
focus of career ladder ispact is aised at teachers thesselves, but this point 
has eluded career ladder developers in this state as veil as those in others 
(Toch, 1984). 

A second recosnendatlon is for th» development of planned inservice and 
cossunication efforts. Teacher attitudes and beliefs should not be vleved as 
fixed or static entities. Inservice efforts should be used to expand teacher 
understandings of the issues involved. In addition, systesatic cossunication 
efforts should be used to promote tvo-vay cossunication of ideas. 
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In th« design of the career ledder, coneideration should be given to the 
coeplexlty of the eyetee, and the tiae and energy deaanda it places on 
participants. The aore coaplex the systea the harder it is for teachers to 
understand and participate in the systea. Also, participation in ^he systea 
should not pull teachers avay froa their priaary focus vhich is teaching 
(Lortie, 1973). This appears to be especially probleaatic vhen the focus of 
the systea is perforaance recognition and teachers are aaked to expend 
considerable tiae and effort in docuaenting good teaching. 

Flexibility in aeeting the diverse needs of the total teaching population 
should also be a consideration in the design oi a career ladder systea. An 
iaplicit these vhich surfaced in a large nuaber of our intervievs vere the 
probleas encountered by teachers in diverse settings vith distinct 
assignaents. This problea surfaced vlth special education teachers, 
vocational education teachers, physical education teachrfrs and even 'regular* 
teachers at different grade levels. The aeasureaent probleas involved in 
docuaenting good teaching vere central here. 

One final recoaaendation can be offered, relating to scale and la^al 
autonoay. fBiven the positive ^^indlngs in the pilot schools that ve 
investigated, the positive results in other states vith aaall scale projects 
(Natriello and Cohn, 1985; Burke, 1982; Schlecty, Joslin, Leak & Hanes, 1985) 
and the initial negative results in large scale state pro;iects (Toch, 1984$ 
Olson, 1986) ve vender about the advisability of large sc&le, aonollthic carer 
ladder plans. Our findings, plus the findings of others sees to suggest the 
advisability of saall scale projects vith local control and autonoay. 
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Pilot School Questionnaire 

Section I. 

by wr«,n, , number frc the 'foU^ To^^ollVt^ smS 
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disagree disagree 

- fr^«"]„9Mjet"er" ^^^^^ ""'^^ iUHOurases teachers 

- t«cSe*""„i%'??„'c?JJ?;r ^ relationship between 

- ;^'h^o.^ Me*xt*?: ™Jrt.:if ^^*?e^'S?:?„^ 

- L^l ^,1?a':? Of the career 

- t«cSer"nd^??t'lJIl?:" ^ «""'>'»'>1P "et-een 

- t«cSe"':*i1es;r?;T!" '» ^"O 
program. students because of the Career La3er 

- '&lrTo,Z? " " the Career 

- ^ectsT^nij c'5;e":;7a£V;^;::? 

Our school I^vpI tav^aa^ -^^-i-i 

Improvenents! ^ encourages educational 

- fildd'i;"?^^?*'"'""'' '"proved because of the Career 
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Continue our school's program as it now exists. 

^5. Continue our school's program, but only with major changes. 

__I Terminate our school's program. It cannot be rehabilitated. 

Section II. 

1. At the beginning of the 1984-85 school year, how many years of continuous 
sert^ice did you have in the district. 



years 



2. What Is your position in the school? 

^Full-time teacher 

/ull-time counselor, media coordinator, or other non-classroom 



certificated position 

_Part-time teacher/part -time counselor, media coordinators, 
etc., but working full-time in one school. 

_Part-t1me teacher 



_Part-time counselor, media coordinator, etc. 



3. What Is your sex? 

Male 

Female 



4. What do you feel Is the most positive aspect of your school's career 
ladder plan? 



5. What do you feel is the most negative a spect of your school's career 
ladder plan? 



6. l/hat suggest Ion (s) .do you have to improve your school's plan? (Use 
the back If necessary). ^ 
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District and School Level Questionnaire Responses 



tern 


Snow 


Rural 


Pilot 
Elementary 
School 


Pilot 

Middle 

School 


Pi 
High 
S( 




J 


S.D. 


J 


S.D. 


J 


S.D. 


T 


S.D. 


J 


ctive Program 


3.68 


5.72 


3.52 


1.22 


1.35 


.745 


2.21 


1.25 


2.02 


ourages Coop 


2.24 


1.08 


2.34 


1.17 


4.77 


.710 


3.82 


1.38 


4.1 


ed Relations 
eachers & 
cipals 


3.89 


.935 


3.91 


.959 




• • • " 


2.47 


1.19 


2.06 


lea 


3.34 


1.62 


3.75 


1.43 


2.53 


1.24 


2.91 


1.36 


2.55 


Rewarding 


4.13 


1.30 


3.75 


1.43 


2.54 


1.24 


2.91 


1.36 


2.55 


:ive Feelings 


4.66 


.878 




" 


1.88 


1.30 


3o50 


1.26 


2.85 


Relations w/ 
1. 4 Principals 


2.78 


1.04 


2.50 


1.19 


4.92 


.391 


3.68 


1.22 


4.48 


'ved Re log. 


3.53 


1.31 


3.52 


1.34 


1.69 


1.01 


2,59 


1.35 


2.17 


tenefit Stud. 


1.95 


1.11 


3.07 


1.20 


4.12 


1.28 


3.62 


1.28 


4.02 


'nough Funds 


2.70 


1.22 


2.00 


1.13 


1.69 


.788 


1.65 


1.04 


2.09 


t Teaching 


3.71 


1,29 


4.02 


1.14 






3.79 


1.30 


4.54 


rage Imp. 


3.55 


1.41 


3.43 


1.29 


1.31 


.549 


1.74 


.898 


1.90 


Instr. 


4.29 


1.11 


3.62 


1.30 


2.50 


1.10 


2.77 


1.42 


2.47 


nue As Is 


4.11 


1.20 


2.98 


1.19 


1.36 


.757 


1.58 


.902 


2.46 


nue Change 


2.84 


1.37 


3.14 


1.31 


4.54 


.989 


3. a? 


1.18 




nate 


3.11 


1.60 


4.23 


1.05 


5.00 


.000 


4,61 


.788 




Strongly Agree 


2 = 


Somewhat Agree 


3 = Neutral 


4 = 


Somewhat Disagree 


5 » Strongly Disa 
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